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ever broader encroachments upon the flimsy rules of war, and
the British Admiralty received good warning of the thunder-
bolt within the cloud. Late in October 1916, Admiral Jellicoe
had written to the Board that the losses in merchant ships might,
" by the early summer of 1917 have such a serious effect upon
the import of food and other necessaries," as to force the Allies
to accept an unfavourable peace, and proposed measures to
meet the menace. The Admiralty urged upon the Government a
similar view of " the most formidable and the most embarras-
sing " of all the problems which it had to consider. As we have
seen from his letter to Gibson Bowles, the First Lord himself
" turned all attention " to this " deadly peril" from the day
he joined the Board. " The earliest conversations between the
First Lord and myself," says Jellicoe, " had relation to the
submarine menace, and Sir Edward Carson threw himself whole-
heartedly into the work."
One of the first measures of the Board was to form an Anti-
Submarine Division, at the head of which was put Rear-Admiral
Duff, who had been Second in Command of the 1st Battle
Squadron. In the reorganisation of which we have spoken, Rear-
Admiral Duff became Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff and
Captain W. W. Fisher was brought from the Fleet to take charge
of the Anti-Submarine Division. Success in such matters is
usually the outcome of that painful process called Trial and
Error. The Admiralty considered many devices, but concentrated
on several which were directed to the ends of fighting, hunting,
trapping and confining the submarines.
The arming of our mercantile marine promised well from past
experience. In 1915 none of the ships which had been armed had
been sunk; but as the German submarine improved in power
and range so it gained advantage over the armed merchantman;
in December 1916, twelve, and, in January 1917, twenty vessels
were sunk in spite of their guns. Nevertheless, as Carson pointed
out in the House of Commons,1 of armed merchantmen there
were almost 70 to 75 per cent, and of unarmed merchantmen
cmly 24 per cent, which survived attack, so the Admiralty pressed
on with this armament in spite of growing losses. The gun#>
t least this advantage, that they compelled the submarine
i On 2Ut February, 1917, Pad. Deb,, vol xc,, c. 86&